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[Norr.—That which follows is the narrative of certain 
passages in the earlier career of Mr George Holroyd— 


' afterwards a member of Parliament and a holder of high 


office under George III., and latterly Lord Dunsyre in 
' the peerage of Ircland—and is taken from a memoir in 
"his own hand, now in the possession of the fifth Lord 
’ Dansyre. The memoir, for weighty reasons that need 
' not be set down here, has hitherto remained unpub- 
| lished; but it has seemed right to the present peer that 
' at least the events described in the ensuing extract, as 
' throwing a new and valuable light on a byway of his- 
| tory and a great historical personage, should no longer 
be hidden from the world. It may be premised that at 
* the date of these events—namely, towards the end of 
© the second George’s reign—Mr Holroyd was secretary to 
Lord Kynaston, one of the Ministers of State. On the 
January day on which the extract opens he was on 
his way from London to Bath to consult his chief, de- 
| tained in the western city by an attack of the gout, on 
| matters of most urgent import connected with his office. 
One servant rode with him. The narrative, it should be 
' added, has been freely edited. ] 


CHAPTER I.—THE KING’S HIGHWAY. 


\HUS delayed, ’twas late afternoon 
ere we pulled up at ‘The Bear’ 
inn at Devizes for dinner. The 
early winter dusk was creeping in 
when we started again; there was 

] a pleasant touch of frost in the 

_ air, giving promise of harder roads and a speedier 

progress than we had hitherto experienced ; and I 

had good hope that, with luck and no mishaps, we 

‘should yet reach Bath in fair time that evening. 

You are to hear whether we did so or no, 

- For a time, after leaving the town behind, we 

pushed on at an easy canter. Now it was that I 

“noticed a change in Joseph’s bearing. "Twas his 

‘first journey with me; he had but lately entered 

“my lord’s service, and I had chosen him to 

/ accompany me because of his knowledge of the 

Toad ; and so far, much to my liking—for, to my 

“Mind, a surly and unsociable fellow is of all men 

the most hateful—he had proved most capable 
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and light-hearted. With the twilight, however, 
his mood was strangely different. His high 
spirits were gone, and he met my approaches to 
friendly conversation with ungracious monosyl- 
lables. _ Bethinking that he might bear me a 
grudge for dragging him from the warm fireside 
of the inn kitchen, I sought to rally him— 
impelled thereto, it may be, by the pint of good 
port that lay beneath my waistcoat. 

‘You’re cursedly glum, Joseph!’ I remarked. 
‘A-hankering after some fair chambermaid at 
“The Bear” 2’ 

‘Seen none, sir,’ said he shortly. 

‘Well, what is it? Confess, man!’ 

He was silent. 

‘Come, heart up!’ I cried. 
pads, are you?’ 

Again he said nothing; but the look on his 
face, and his quick, furtive glance ahead, told me 
that my random shot had hit the mark. I laughed 
outright. 

‘A pretty fellow like you—shame!’ said I. 

“Taint no joke, sir,’ he replied, tinding speech. 
‘For true, ’tis a bad stretch, this—none worse 
this side o’ London town than ’twixt here and 
Bath. And they’re terrible bold, sir—scarce a 
night but what they’re out. Why, only last 
night’ 

‘Tales of “The Bear” kitchen?’ I threw in. 
‘Well—last night?’ 

‘I see’d him myself, sir—a cattle-dealer he 
was; and last night a pair of ’em took fifty 
pound from him, five miles out o’ Bath, Then, 
no farther gone than Saturday’ 

So he ran on with a string of stories, all telling 
of the recent exploits of the pads, mounted and 
on foot, who had made themselves unpleasantly 
familiar with many worthy people journeying 
to and from Bath. If a tithe of them were true 
we had some ground for apprehension. But were 
they true? Honestly, I did not believe it. At 
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the worst—well, I had seen something of these 
‘gentlemen of the road’ at the Old Bailey and 
Tyburn, where they showed to small advantage ; 
I had my sword and pistols, and some confidence 
in arm and eye; and at twenty-eight, I take it, 
a man should still have the appetite for an 
adventure. °Twas plain, however, that Joseph 
thought otherwise. He started in his saddle 
when I gravely suggested that it might be our 
turn that evening. 

‘The Lord forbid, sir!’ cried he most fervently. 

‘Even if we meet one alone?’ said I. ‘For 
myself, I hope we will—I should like a shot at 
a live pad. I warrant he'll run fast enough. 
And think how you could boast about it in 
London, Joseph !’ 

But he shook his head, unconvinced; and 
presently, as the dusk deepened, he busied him- 
self with his own thoughts. By his countenance, 
they were somewhat doleful. 

So we rode on for half-an-hour or more, along 
a road that was quickly hardening in the grip of 
the frost. Left to myself, my mind recurred to 
the papers in the satchel that was now strapped 
before me, and to the urgent necessity that they 
should reach my lord’s hands without a moment’s 
delay. He alone could decide the precise value of 
these communications from our agents abroad ; but 
my knowledge of their gravity had been sufficient 
to draw me from the pleasures of town—which at 
that season, to an unmarried man not without pros- 
pects, meant something—and send me _ post-haste 
on the long and uncomfortable journey to Bath. 

Seend. was behind us when Joseph broke the 
silence. The night had now fallen, and although 
there was a moon, ’twas of small service to us; 
for here the road ran on in the shadow of a 
wood that bordered one side of it, and the dark- 
ness was such that we could scarce perceive 
each other, and already perforce had slackened our 
speed, And it was a terror of the dark, or his 
tone belied him, that had now given my com- 
panion the use of his tongue. 

‘This must be the place, sir, said he in little 
more than a whisper—‘just here, in this very 
wood—that the coach was stopped to-morrow 
week. Maybe’—— and here his teeth came to- 
gether with a snap. 

‘Yes?’ 

His voice sank still lower. ‘Maybe they’re 
waitin’ to-night,’ said he. ‘They say ’tis a favourite 
spot o’ theirs,’ 

For a moment I said nothing. The man was 
plainly in deadly fear, and, for myself, the reality 
of an encounter was somehow brought closer home 
to me here, with the black wood abreast and the 
darkness around. But the keen air and brisk 
exercise had served to raise my spirits, and I 
turned again to Joseph. 

‘Well, what odds? You can use a pistol, I 
dare say?’ 


‘Y—yes, sir—a little. But I’m a miserable 


poor hand in a fight—always was, sir!’ said he, 
with something of a whimper; ‘and -they’re 
terrible when they’re countered !’ 

And, being a fellow of no spirit, he refused 
to be heartened; by which ‘twas evident that 
I could put no dependence on him in the 
event of a meeting. It behoved me to lay my 
plans accordingly. For I had a fancy to dis- 
cover for myself, if chance offered, if the high- 
waymen of the Bath road were truly so 
redoubtable. But how? All at once I had an 
idea. Turning it over, I began to convince my- 
self that, if the worst befell, it was even the best 
course to ensure the success of my mission. 

In a few words I explained it to Joseph, 
and at the same time entrusted to his care the 
satchel and its papers, giving him full directions 
for its disposal. ‘You understand me?’ I asked. 
‘You are a lighter weight than I, and it may 
easily be done.’ 

‘Right, sir!’ cried he briskly; and manifestly 
was overjoyed at the chance. He was thinking 
of his own skin, and had not a thought to 
spare for the consequences to me of the failure of 
my part. Nor, for that matter, had I. 

‘How far does this wood run?’ 

‘We’ve half a mile of it yet, sir—or rather 
more, maybe.’ 

‘And beyond ?’ 

‘Fairly open for a good bit.’ 

‘Be ready, then—and, for Heaven’s sake, keep 
your head. If you don’t,’ said I, ‘I may be 
tempted to put a ball into you instead of the 
pad !’ 

All this, you will understand, was by way of 
precaution—or was it the prompting of some 
strange instinct within me? The danger might 
not arise; and indeed, as we jogged slowly on- 
ward, the chances that it would do so seemed 
sensibly to lessen. For, listen as I might, not 
a sound was there to warn us; none at all, in 
truth, save the clatter of our horses’ hoofs and 
a gentle rustling in the tree-tops. So for per- 
haps five minutes longer, and then— 

‘Pull wp, for your lives!’ 

The command came from the shadow of the 
wood, directly in front; it was at our very 
ears; the voice loud, harsh, peremptory. What 
immediately ensued was scarce of my own will. 
Somehow, my horse sprang forward—I must, in 
the surprise of the moment, have dug my spurs 
deep into his flanks—and simultaneously I heard 
an angry shout, and descried (not five yards from 
me) a couple of mounted forms looming indis- 
tinct by the roadside, Joseph’s animal was not 
more than half a length behind mine, having 
wisely followed its example. And I was on the 
inside, 

‘Stop!’ 

We could not, even if we had wished, In a 
second we were upon them, and past. The 
shadowy figures took form and shape for an 
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instant as I dashed past their horses’ noses, with 
not three feet to spare—safely and without in- 
terruption, for plainly our assailants were too 
much taken aback to attempt to cut us off. 
Their surprise did not endure. There was a 
sudden report, a ball whistled past my ear, 
and then an ominous clattering behind us. 
Suddenly I came to myself again; for these 
events had happened (so to speak) of themselves, 
and happened in less time than it takes to relate 
them. Now I found myself fumbling with the 
flap of my right-hand holster; Joseph was run- 
ning neck-and-neck with me; and we were 
racing at highest speed towards the stretch of 
moonlit road that showed far in front, with the 


enemy thundering close at our heels, 


‘Faster, Mr Holroyd, faster!’ said my servant. 

I glanced behind. Less than fifty yards sepa- 
rated us from the nearest of the pursuers, Was 
the start enough? ... And then, as we sped on, 
my first impulse was succeeded by one madder 
still. The reality of the position flashed upon 
me: that here was I, a man of some quality and 
repute, fleeing before a pair of common robbers 
without striking a single blow, my fate perhaps to 
be shot ingloriously in the back. A quick feeling of 
anger swept over me, We were nearing the open ; 
Joseph was drawing gradually ahead ; the sound 
of the chase dinned in my ears like the voice of 
a reproving conscience. I tightened rein. 

‘Now, Joseph,’ I cried, ‘on you go. Don’t 
pull up till you’re safe; never mind the beast.’ 

He nodded, nothing loath; for fear was upon 
him, and he was incapable of aught else. For 
me, my resolution was taken: come good or 
ill, I would try a fall with these gentlemen of 
the road, 

Ere I had managed to rein in my horse—no 
easy task—we had passed the end of the wood, 
and emerged into a light (were it only that of 
the half-moon) which seemed most adequate by 
comparison with the darkness behind. I gripped 
my pistol harder. Joseph was already several 
lengths ahead, spurring for dear life: the moment 
had arrived for me to face the danger. And 
then, as I strove to pull the animal round, I 
heard this cry : 

‘After him, Tom—tally-ho! Leave the other 
to me.’ : 

When at last I got the stubborn beast round, 
it was just in time to see a dark form dash past 
me and onward in the wake of my servant, now 
seventy yards away. I should have fired—as it 
befell, it would have mattered little; but I had 
neither the wit to do so at the proper instant, 
nor (as it proved) the opportunity to watch the 
upshot. For now I had my own concerns to 
mind. I took in the position with one glance. 
The second highwayman had pulled up his horse 
—'twas a big, deep-chested bay, with a patch of 
white on its forehead—at a distance of some ten 
yards, and now sat the panting animal immov- 


able, toying idly with a great pistol; himself a 
tall, stoutly-made fellow, heavily cloaked, with a 
black beard showing beneath his crape mask. 
My pulses went a little faster. We were man to 
man ; surely here was my opportunity. But for 
a minute I did nothing. I had a strange reluc- 
tance to take the first step. I could only watch 
my opponent, who confronted me in grim and 
uncomfortable silence, and wonder at his inaction 
—and my own, And the sound of the chase came 
fainter and fainter to our ears. 

It was the highwayman who spoke at last. 

‘Give you good-evening, sir,’ said he in smooth 
and cultured tones, albeit with a shade of mockery 
in them. ‘Pray let me thank you for your 
courtesy in stopping. My friend will probably 
settle with yours. For yourself, I need not detain 
you long’ 

‘You are very kind, I returned, instinctively 
adopting his tone. ‘You want my valuables, I 
suppose ?” 

He pulled off his hat with a flourish. ‘To put 
it bluntly,’ said he. ‘I will only beg of you to 
be quick. I have yet to overtake my friend—and 
yours—and time is precious.’ 

The fellow had the grand manner, and spoke 
as if he were conferring a favour. I should have 
been angry at his impudence. Instead, I had an 
inclination to laugh. After all, if one is to be 
robbed, surely it is preferable to be robbed with 
some degree of politeness. 

‘Your valuables, papers—and your horse,’ he 
repeated. ‘If you please, sir.’ 

‘But I don’t please,’ I said, and with that 
covered him with my pistol. Down with your 
pistol, sir, or’ 

His answer was a derisive laugh. 

‘Then if you will have it’ And, somewhat 
nettled, I lowered my pistol and fired point- 
blank at his horse, for I had no wish to shed 
his blood if it could be avoided. But there 
was no result. 

‘My young sir, let me give you a piece of 
golden advice,’ said he coolly—‘ namely, never to 
leave your pistols in your holsters when you are 
dining at an inn. Or, if you do, recharge them 
when you go on—especially, if you’ll pardon me 
saying so, on the western section of the Bath 
road. Oh! you may try the other if you like. 
There! And now, if you are satisfied, it would 
be well to get to business . . . Ah! would 
you?’ he cried in quite a different tone. ‘Down 
with that, man! I have no wish to hurt you; 
but—— So if you will be a fool’ 

For, after the first moment of bewilderment 
and chagrin, I had tossed away the useless pistols 
and whipped out my sword. Now, touching my 
horse with the spur, I made for my opponent. 
But he, on his part, was not less quick. With a 
lusty oath, he swerved his animal aside, none 
too soon. Then, as I strove to recover myself, 
there was a flash in my eyes; I felt my horse 
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stagger under me; and, just as I had freed my 
feet from the stirrups—again I must have acted 
by instinct—down it went with a crash, and I 
was flung heavily to the frozen ground. 

For a minute or two I lay, stunned and half- 
conscious. Luckily for me I had fallen clear of 
the wounded horse. Then I heard a second report 
—doubtless that of the shot required to put it 
out of pain. 

When at length I looked up the highwayman 
had dismounted, and was bending over me, with 
his bridle on his arm. 

‘An unfortunate accident, sir’ said he, nodding 
grimly. ‘Honestly, I am grieved—for the horse. 
Besides, I have no liking for these little misad- 
ventures: they are too apt to make bad blood. 
But you are not hurt, I hope?’ 

‘I think not, I said, sitting up; and indeed, 
save that I was shaken and rather sore, and that 
my head swam a little, I had escaped marvellously 
well. I glanced round, first at the dead horse, 
next at my sword glittering in the moonlight a 
dozen yards off, and last of all at the man 
standing above me. I could have sworn that a 
broad smile showed beneath his mask. 

‘Good!’ He held out his hand. ‘Can I assist 
you to rise?’ 

But I did so without his assistance, wondering 
what was to follow. For a moment he listened 
intently, saying nothing. Again my eyes wandered 
longingly to my sword. 

‘Had you not better get it?’ said he, inter- 
cepting the look. 

‘But, sir’ 
heard aright. 

He took me up with a touch of impatience. 
‘You can use it, I suppose ?’ 

‘But ... I don’t understand,’ 

‘Tush! we are wasting time,’ he said. ‘ Get 
your sword, man. It isn’t business ; but you seem 
to be a gentleman of spirit, and—well, I have a 
fancy to give you another chance.’ 

Even yet I failed to understand him, so strange 
was the whole episode, so unexpected such a move 
on the part of a robber who had his victim at his 
mercy. But he was plainly in earnest ; for as he 
spoke he doffed his cloak and threw it across his 
saddle, and proceeded to tether the horse by the 


I broke off, not sure if I had 


roadside. Whether he were gentleman masquerad- 
ing as pad or pad trying to masquerade as gentle- 
man, I had naught to do but obey. Yet as I 
faced him, sword in hand, ’twas in a kind of a 
dream. Then, as if he read my thoughts: 

‘You will pardon me, sir, but I could not resist 
the temptation, he said in a tone that was quite 
brisk and friendly ; ‘although perhaps ’tis scarce 
fair to you so soon after your fall. But it must 
be two years, egad! since I had a turn with a 
gentleman. In the Place Royale it was, with half 
Paris looking on, and the best swordsman in 
the King’s Guards opposite. The light was rather 
better than to-night’s, and otherwise—— But to 
work. If you are ready, sir’ 

‘I am at your service,’ said I. 

So, saluting, we fell to. As the swords rang 
together, surprise and curiosity—surprise that such 
an adventure should have fallen to my lot, curiosity 
regarding my opponent—still divided my attention. 
A minute’s play, however, sufficed to drive these 
away, and thereafter I lad no thought save for 
the urgent necessity of the moment. I may lay 
claim, with due modesty, to some skill in the art: 
that minute told me I had met a master. From 
the beginning the highwayman pressed me hard— 
so hard that my utmost vigilance was strained to 
withstand him. Once, indeed, I barely saved my- 
self by a quick leap backward. The escape served 
to steady my nerve. At the least, I thought, let 
me make a good fight of it! 

For a time 1 held my own. Then, somehow, 
the uneasy feeling grew that the man was toying 
with me, and, perchance, sneering behind his mask. 
I had soon proof of it. I perceived, as I imagined, 
an opening, and —fell forthwith into the trap. 
My stroke was easily parried ; the counter-stroke 
caught me unawares. It was the end. I felt a 
quick, stinging pain in my shoulder ; there was a 
swirl of blood in my head ; my sword clattered on 
the road, and the road itself seemed to leap up- 
wards. And for the rest, my recollection carries 
only a confused image of moonlight that was now 
strangely red, of a black mask close to my face, 
of agony as my wound was examined ; and, last 
of all, of hearing a voice that sounded low and 
far-off : 

‘The devil ! Half-an-inch lower than I intended !’ 


HOW SAILORS FIND 


By C. C. 
maa) 0 those whose good fortune it may 
have been at some period of their 
lives to make a long ocean voyage 
—and alike to some of those whose 
equally good fortune, for various 
reasons, it may have been never to 
have done anything of the kind—there is a strange 
fascination connected with the science of naviga- 
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tion, accurately, if tersely, described by one of its 
greatest teachers as ‘the art of conducting a ship 
from one port to another.’ So long as the mariner 
is in sight of land, and he is well acquainted with 
all the local tides and currents, and his charts 
are to be depended upon, there would not appear 
to be any very great difficulty in the art; but 
when there is nothing between him and his horizon 
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in every direction—and nothing, it may be, for 
thousands of miles beyond that—but a vast, un- 
varying, trackless waste of water, it seems little 
short of miraculous that the navigator should be 
able to steer his ship with the nicest accuracy 
to the one infinitesimally small spot in the great 
world that he desires to reach. And how is this 
done with such almost unfailing regularity, such 
apparent ease? It is the object of this article to 
endeavour to give an outline, avoiding as far as 
possible all merely technical details, of the means 
by which the difficulties, at one time thought by 
our ancestors insuperable, have been overcome. 

Prior to the year 1546, when Gerrard Mercator 
published his famous chart of the world as then 
known, now universally adopted under the designa- 
tion of ‘Mercator’s Projection, the parallels and 
meridians of the old plane charts represented the 
surface of the globe as a huge chess-board, the 
squares of equal size, the lines equidistant. The 
distortion of the higher latitudes was something 
enormous, and rendered the calculation of the 
longitude of the ship impossible; and it is to 
Mercator that modern navigators are indebted for 
the solution, by dead reckoning, as it is termed, 
of that difficult problem. Briefly, the revolution 
he effected was as follows: The representation of 
the earth as a plane surface for navigation pur- 
poses being essential, the question arises, How are 
the meridians of longitude which meet at the 
poles, but are far apart at the equator, to be dealt 
with in such a manner as not to magnify out 
of all proportion the area of the countries near 
the poles? Mercator’s solution was to draw the 
meridians equidistant and parallel, as had been 
done before ; but he treated the parallels of lati- 
tude in exactly the opposite manner—that is to 
say, he drew them farther apart as they reached the 
poles, thus making one distortion counterbalance 
the other. The relative bearings of all places 
to one another were by this means preserved on 
the chart, in spite of the apparent disproportionate 
enlargement of countries far north or south ; and 
the old danger of one place appearing east of 
another, when it might in fact be west, was for 
ever removed, 

Let us suppose we are taking a voyage to South 
America. We are in a steamer, and therefore need 
not trouble ourselves with calculations as to how 
far it is advisable to proceed upon one tack before 
changing, or how much we must allow for leeway ; 
we shall have enough to fully occupy our atten- 
tion without those complications. The Channel 
having been successfully negotiated, we are now off 
the Lizard at, say, twelve o’clock noon, and our 
voyage outward is just commencing. We there- 
fore proceed, in nautical language, to ‘take our 
departure.’ 

We have provided ourselves with an excellent 
set of charts; our compasses have been adjusted 
(though we do not place too much reliance on 
that circumstance), and our sextants, chronometers, 


nautical almanacs and tables, are all in their 
places. Just a word as to the compasses. Every 
one is more or less familiar with the instrument 
known as the mariner’s compass, with its magnet- 
ised needle popularly supposed to point to the 
north. As a matter of fact, this needle, except 
at a few places on the surface of the earth, never 
points to the true north, but always to a point 
some degrees east or west of that pole. The 
angular difference between the true north and 
the magnetic north, as it is called, is termed the 
variation of the compass ; and this variation must 
always be allowed for when directing the course 
to be steered. We shall find it marked for us in 
various places on our charts. It must be clearly 
distinguished from deviation—that is, the result 
of the pernicious influence of ironwork in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the compass, which 
is always endeavouring by insidious means to 
tempt the fickle instrument from the paths of 
duty. The fact is, the compass is very easily led 
astray, and its idiosyncrasies must be constantly 
studied and allowed for. It is nevertheless abso- 
lutely indispensable. We are now saying good-bye 
to Old England ; and it is essential that we should 
know the exact distance and bearing of the Lizard, 
from which we take our ‘departure, as that point 
is the last sight of land we are likely to obtain 
for some time. The bearing by compass is found 
to be, say, NE., and the distance we calculate to 
be twelve miles ; we therefore note in our log as 
our first course the departure bearing, reversed of 
course to SW., as we are supposed to have sailed 
from the Lizard, and corrected for variation. We 
now refer to our chart; and, with a parallel rule 
and the assistance of one of the engraved com- 
passes we find dotted about our chart, we esti- 
mate the course we must steer to safely reach our 
port. 

We have now begun our ‘day’s work.’ In a 
few hours’ time we are out of sight of land, and 
the distances covered (ascertained by our patent 
log) and the particular courses sailed on every 
twenty-four hours must be registered with the most 
scrupulous precision. The knowledge at all times of 
our latitude and longitude is of the most vital im- 
portance ; and it is by calculations based on the data 
furnished by those records that our ‘dead reckon- 
ing, as it is called, is enabled to give us that 
knowledge. At twelve o'clock the next day we 
proceed to discover the net result of the previous 
twenty-four hours’ run, As we have been sail- 
ing in a south-westerly direction, it is obvious 
that our latitude must be less than that of the 
Lizard. The log gives us the number of miles we 
have travelled, and the course is four points of 
the compass—that is, we have sailed at an angle 
of forty-five degrees from the Lizard. A simple 
calculation or a reference to one of our tables 
with these data gives us the difference of latitude 
we have made; we deduct this difference from the 
latitude of the Lizard, and the remainder is our 
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own latitude. But we also require to ascertain 
our longitude, or distance measured in degrees of 
the equator from the meridian of Greenwich, 
before we can find the exact spot on our chart 
which represents our position. This is not quite 
so simple. We have been sailing in a westerly 
direction, and our longitude is, therefore, greater 
than that of the Lizard; but we have not been 
sailing along a parallel of latitude, and consequently 
we certainly cannot consider the number of miles 
sailed as our distance due west of the Lizard. 
However, we know our latitude, so we can go 
back in imagination along that parallel until we 
meet the meridian of the Lizard, and the length 
of that parallel will represent, not our difference 
of longitude, but our departure, as it is termed— 
that is, our distance west of the meridian of the 
Lizard. This has to be converted into difference 
of longitude by calculation, or reference to our 
tables, and the difference added to the known 
longitude of the Lizard. Now we know where 
we are, and we mark, or ‘prick,’ as sailors say, 
our position on the chart. That is the point from 
which we take our next departure in the same 
manner as we took our first from the Lizard. 
What we have just been considering, in a 
superficial and inadequate manner, is what is 
known as ascertaining our position ‘by account’ 
or ‘dead reckoning ;’ but, for many reasons, it 
is not usual or advisable to trust to that means 
alone, though we never dispense with it altogether. 
The results obtained in this manner are tested 
and verified by observations of the sun, moon, 
and stars, taken with a sextant. The latter 
method, so far as finding the latitude from the 
sun’s meridian altitude is concerned, is compara- 
tively simple. Our object is, of course, to ascertain 
our distance from the equator. As there are 
three hundred and sixty degrees in every circle, 
it follows that the number of degrees from our 
horizon to our zenith (immediately overhead) is 
ninety—one-fourth of a circle. With our sextant 
we take, at noon precisely, the altitude of the 


sun above the horizon; we then subtract the 
number of degrees contained in that altitude 
from ninety degrees, and the difference is the 
distance of the sun from our zenith. Now, we 
know that at some place in the tropical regions 
the sun is immediately overhead at noon, and 
the sun’s declination at noon (which corresponds 
to the distance of that place from the equator) is 
given for every day in the Nautical Almanac, 
Knowing, then, the sun’s distance from our zenith, 
and also from the equator, we also know our own 
distance from the equator—that is, our latitude. 
By a somewhat similar process latitude may be 
discovered from the altitude of the moon or stars, 

To find our longitude by means of an observa- 
tion of the sun, we have first to ascertain the 
exact time of taking the observation. This—a 
by no means easy matter—having been done, we 
learn from our chronometer the time at Green- 
wich at that moment; and, remembering that the 
earth rotates at the rate of nine hundred miles 
an hour, we can calculate the number of degrees 
and minutes we are east or west of Greenwich, 
one hour of time representing fifteen degrees of 
longitude. 

The problem of finding the time at sea is of 
too complicated and difficult a nature to be ex- 
plained in a short article; but enough has been 
said to give a general idea of the means adopted 
in modern times for finding one’s way at sea. 
If the rate and direction of all currents were 
known beyond the possibility of doubt, and if 
we could always be sure of the alterations in our 
positions due to gales and hurricanes, it might 
possibly be safe to rely on dead reckoning alone; 
but in the present state of our knowledge we 
cannot dispense with astronomical observations ; 
and if, as sometimes happens, the state of the 
weather prevents these being taken for several 
days, it may be weeks, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that we occasionally hear of ships 
being lost at places miles away from their proper 
positions. 


SECRET DESPATCHES. 
By T. W. SPEIGHT. 


CHAPTER I. 


ALLOW me to begin by introducing 
myself, 

My name is Josiah Simkinson, 
and I am senior partner in the 
old-established firm of Simkinson 
Brothers, Bottlers and Exporters of 
Bitter Ales, of Bucklersbury Buildings and Shad- 
well Dock, E.C. 

I am a family man, verging on middle age, 
of rather a plethoric habit, and addicted—perhaps 
a leetle wo much so—to good living. (I know 


my failings, and have no wish to disguise or 
ignore them.) Existence with me has flowed 
along prosperously and uneventfully. 1 am happy 
to say that I have been the hero of but one 
adventure, so to term it, and I have no ambition 
to be the hero of another. My intention, in now 
taking up my pen, is to furnish my readers with 
a faithful and unvarnished account of the incident 
in question. 

Simkinson Brothers do a fairly large Continen- 
tal trade, more especially with France, and the 
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interests of the firm take me to Paris, and occa- 
sionally as far as Lyons or Marseilles, two or 
three times in the course of each year. 

On the occasion to which I now come, having 
brought my business to a conclusion satisfactory, 
I hope, to all concerned, I found myself at the 
Gare du Nord, Paris, in time to book a seat by 
the 5.45 p.m. express for Boulogne. To all appear- 
ance, I was destined to have my compartment to 
myself, and I was felicitating myself thereon, 
when, at the last moment, the dvor was flung 
open and an elderly lady of uninviting aspect 
was bundled in by one of the officials ; and scarcely 
was there time to thrust in after her a somewhat 
shabby-looking carpet-bag, of a kind as much out 
of date as herself, before the train began to get 
under way. As our cousins over the water might 
say, I felt ‘pretty considerably riled” There was 
a carriage ‘for ladies only’ attached to the train. 
Why had she not betaken herself to it, and left 
me to the not unpleasant solitude of my own 
thoughts ? 

My unwelcome travelling companion, who was 
unmistakably of Freach nationality, had seated 
herself in the far corner of the carriage fronting 
the engine, while I sat in the near corner with 
my back towards it, so that we were as far 
apart as the circumstances allowed of our being. 
I do not set myself up as being a judge of such 
matters, but in my own mind I put down her 
age as fifty or thereabouts. She was wearing 
an ugly black poke-bonnet, from under which 
straggled two or three limp curls thickly streaked 
with gray. It was not easy to tell through her 
veil whether she was well or ill favoured, but I 
was able to make out that she had a portentously 
large nose, bridged by a pair of smoke-tinted 
spectacles. A voluminous cloak, with sleeves which 
reached to her wrists, enveloped her from throat 
to feet; finally, her hands were hidden in taffeta 
gloves several sizes too large for them. At once 
I set her down as being one of those acidulated 
spinsters who rarely find any one bold enough to 
make them an offer of marriage, after which I 
took no further interest in her; while she, on 
her -side, sat bolt-upright, her hands clasped in 
front of her, and seemed stonily oblivious of my 
presence. 

I had lunched well, and was in a comfortable 
frame of mind; and we had not long left the out- 
skirts of Paris behind before a pleasant drowsi- 
ness began to steal over me, to which I yielded 
myself up readily enough ; indeed, I should have 
been glad to sleep right through to Boulogne. 
It was a close, muggy day towards the end of 
September, and presently finding my fur-lined 
overcoat (a birthday present from my wife) some- 
what oppressive, I took it off and laid it on the 
seat next my own. Then I settled myself afresh 
in my corner, folded my arms, and shut my 
eyes. 

I had been oblivious of all mundane matters 


for some time, when a more than ordinarily 
piercing shriek on the part of the engine abruptly 
broke my slumbers. It took me about  half-a- 
minute to collect my faculties, and then I opened 
my eyes very wide indeed. 

What had become of my travelling companion, 
the unprepossessing spinster? She had vanished 
as completely as if she had flown through the 
window, leaving nothing to remind me of her— 
not even her shabby carpet-bag. I rubbed my 
eyes, and rubbed them again. And well I might, 
for, in place of the elderly female with the limp 
curls, the big nose, and the spectacles, there was 
now seated in the opposite corner a very pretty and 
fashionably attired young woman of about twenty 
summers, with a charming little tip-tilted nose, big 
blue-gray eyes, and an abundance of fluffy straw- 
coloured hair. She was wearing a_ tailor-made 
gown of dark-blue cloth, a jacket @ la mode, and 
a coquettish little soft felt lat with a pheasant’s 
quill in it. 

If it be rude to stare persistently at a lady, 
then was I very rude indeed. She was gazing 
up at the lamp in the roof, seemingly in a 
meditative mood ; but presently she lowered her 
eyes, and turning her head slightly, looked me 
full in the face. After a few seconds her mouth 
began to twitch, then a twinkle came into her 
eyes, the rosy lips parted in a smile, and the 
end of it was an explosion of musical laughter. 
Never had I felt myself look more like a nin- 
compoop. 

‘How do you do, Mistare Seemkinson?’ she 
said as soon as some measure of gravity had 
come back to her. ‘I hope you have enjoyed 
your—how call you it?—your nap, and that 
you find yourself all the better for it.’ She 
spoke the most delightful broken English imagin- 
able. 

‘How! You know my name?’ I Winnie 
with a gasp of astonishment. 

‘Is it not there, on the label of your necessatre- 
de-toilette, for any person to read ?’ 

I had not recovered from my stupefaction, and 
was wholly at a loss what to say next. 

But presently my fair companion moved to the 
seat opposite mine, by which time her mirth had 
toned itself down to a fascinating smile. 

Bending forward a little, she said, addressing me 
in French : 

‘It was a fairly good disguise, was it not, mon- 
sieur? And keener eyes than yours were taken 
in by it. But it is time to put an end to your 
mystification, which, however, can only be done 
by confiding my story to you—the story of a most 
unhap py girl—if you will condescend to listen to 
it. You are an Englishman, monsieur ; and there 
is that in your face which convinces me 1 shall 
do right in trusting you.’ 

She was serious enough by now. Her beauti- 
ful eyes were gazing into mine with a sort of 
pathetic entreaty, or so 1 read their expression. 
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I even fancied that a tiny tear stood in a corner 
of each of them. 

‘I need scarcely assure you, mademoiselle, I 
gravely replied, ‘that whatever you may choose to 
confide to me will never pass my lips to any 
one without your permission. But here we are at 
Creil” I added. ‘Had you not better delay be- 
ginning what you have to tell me till the train 
has started again ?’ 

She nodded assent, and taking up one of my 
newspapers, at once, to all appearance, became 
immersed in it. Fortunately no one invaded our 
compartment, and a few moments later we were 
once more speeding on our way. Then she put 
down the paper and began her narrative. 

‘My name is Fannie Dufarge. My father, a 
Frenchman of good family, married an English- 
woman, but I lost my mother at an early age. 
We moved from the provinces to Paris when I 
was eight years old, and there I have lived ever 
since. In France, as you are doubtless aware, 
monsieur, it is customary for parents to arrange 
the marriages of their children, and those most 
concerned have very little voice in the matter. 
It is a state of affairs in which my father is a 
firm believer. Some time ago he chose a husband 
for me, and insisted on my accepting him, although 
well aware that I loathed and detested the man 
in question. 

‘At length home became unendurable, and, as 
a last resource, I determined on flight. But my 
father seems to have had some suspicion of my 
intention, and for the last fortnight my move- 
ments have been carefully watched, while at 
the same time the preparations for my wedding 
were hurried forward. This morning, however, 
I contrived to escape to the house of a friend 
who was in my confidence and had prepared for 
me the disguise in which you first saw me. But 
my escape was discovered, and one of the 
private detectives employed by my father was 
on the platform of the Nord terminus to make 
sure that I did not get away by the very train 
in which we are now travelling, When you 
went to sleep I seized the occasion to divest my- 
self of my disguise, drop it out of the window, and 
become my proper self. Such is my story, mon- 
sieur. I may seem to have acted rashly, but I 
would sooner have poisoned myself than have 
married the man my father chose for me. Do 
not say that you blame me over much,’ 

She put her little hands together, and looked 
at me with such a prettily pathetic air that there 
and then I felt strongly tempted to kiss her. 
But such privileges are not for elderly married 
men who happen to be stout and slightly bald 
into the bargain, 

‘Blame you, my dear mademoiselle!’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘On the contrary, I think you have 
done a very right thing, and I heartily applaud 
your courage. But where are you bound for, if 
I may be permitted to ask ?’ 


‘My ticket is for London.’ 

‘You have friends there ?’ 

She shook her head sadly. ‘Hélas! no. I 
know no one there. My uncle, my mother’s 
brother, lives at—what do you call the place ?— 
Invairness in Scotland. When I reach London I 
shall telegraph to him to come and fetch me.’ 

‘In that case you will have to make some 
little stay in London before your uncle can join 
you. But here we are at Amiens,’ I continued, 
as the train began to slacken speed. ‘There is 
a wait here of five minutes. Will you permit 
me to have the pleasure of procuring a cup of 
coffee or some other refreshment for you ?’ 

But Malle. Dufarge replied that she would 
prefer waiting till we reached Boulogne; so as 
soon as the train came to a stand I alighted and 
strolled down the platform towards the buffet 
on my own account. There I learned that, owing 
to the break-down of a mineral train, the express 
was likely to be delayed for some little time. 
That being the case, I did not hurry back to my 
carriage, but lighted a cigarette and sauntered 
to the far end of the platform, turning over in my 
mind the affair of my pretty travelling companion, 
and wondering whether Georgina would object to 
my offering her the shelter of my roof till her 
uncle should have time to arrive from Scotland. 

When at length I got back to my compart- 
ment I found it empty. Mdlle. Dufarge had 
vanished even more completely than the elderly 
spinster had done; that had merely resulted 
in a change of identity, whereas this was a 
case of total disappearance. That her absence 
was merely temporary I did not doubt; but 
presently my attention was drawn to a small 
crowd of persons, among whom I could dis- 
tinguish the uniforms of several police agents, 
surrounding a fiacre a little distance away. Some 
impulse drew me to the spot. Judge, then, of 
my amazement when in one of the occupants 
of the vehicle I recognised my late travelling 
companion, the two others being officers of the 
law! The light from a near-at-hand lamp shone 
full on her pale face, with its firm-set lips and 
contracted brows. It was no longer the April 
face of a pretty, wilful runaway which could 
change from smiles to tears at will, but that of 
a resolute, high-souled woman, with the courage 
of a dozen ordinary men enclosed in the compass 
of her little body. Marvellous was the change. 
Her gaze, wandering indifferently over the little 
crowd of faces surrounding the cab, seemed to me 
to dwell on mine for the space of a single second 
and then to pass on, but not by so much as the 
flicker of an eyelid did she betray any recog- 
nition of me. 

But scarcely had I time to note these par- 
ticulars before the driver cracked his whip, the 
crowd parted right and left, and the fiacre was 
driven rapidly away. Then I found my tongue. 

‘What would you?’ said a courteous railway 
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official, with an outspreading of his palms, in 
reply to a question I had put to him. ‘The 
young woman just arrested is said to be mixed 
up in a plot against the government. The police 
here were telegraphed to from Paris to look out 
for her. Ah, bah! why can’t women leave 
politics alone, and content themselves with look- 
ing after their babies and the pot-au-feu ?’ 

At this juncture there came a strident cry of 
‘En voiture, messieurs ;’? and I was compelled to 
hurry off ‘to my carriage. For several minutes 
after the train had started I sat like a man 
dumfounded, my mind full of the scene I had 
just witnessed, and of all that had led up to it. 


ON THE LIFE A 


Was the story told me by Malle. Dufarge about 
herself true or false? Had she really run away 
from home in order to avoid a hateful marriage ? 
—or had she merely been imposing upon me with 
a harmless piece of fiction for the furtherance of 
her own ends, whatever those might be? These 
were questions impossible to answer; and yet it 
seemed hard to believe that so much beauty and 
apparent innocence could be leagued together for 
the furtherance of one of those plots with which 
the political atmosphere of France was just then 
rife. But, as we know from history, women have 
been plotters from the beginning of time. 
(To be continued.) 


ND DEATH OF BOOKS 


By JosEPH SHAYLOR. 


HEN is a book dead? This is a 
question often asked by those who 
are interested in books, and the 

nN answer usually given is, ‘It is 

OWNS quite impossible to say.’ It is to 

the elucidation of this important 
question and answer that the following remarks 
are directed, and also to the pros and cons of the 
life, the suspended animation, and the death 
of books. Judging from the enormous output 
which now takes place, and the ephemeral exist- 
ence of many of the works published, it would 
appear doubtful whether many of them can be 
said to have really lived. In spite, however, 
of this, I would hazard the opinion that, with 
certain reservations, which will be mentioned later 
on, it is quite impossible to state that a book 
is absolutely dead. The nearest approach to the 
death, or, as I would rather term it, the want of 
life in a book is when the author is dead, when 
the subject of the book has ceased to be of any 
public or private interest, when the publisher has 
fallen out of the ranks of the trade, or has dis- 
continued placing the work in his catalogue, or 
when the book is, from a literary or critical point 
of view, practically worthless. 

Farther on I shall give some few illustrations 
of this book-asphyxia; but before doing so I 
should like to point out some of the causes which, 
I think, tend to place books in a condition of 
suspended animation. 

The majority of books published are written 
principally to gratify some whim, vanity, or fad 
on the part of the author. The balance and those 
which have the longer vitality may, I think, be 
divided into two classes—books which are pro- 
duced by authors who write for a livelihood, and 
those produced by authors who write for the love 
of authorship, and who, having something to say, 
know how to say it. 

The works in the former class may be looked 
upon as only of a transient character, yet even 


here there are many books which develop a life 
little anticipated by their authors. For instance, 
when a writer has published his experiences of a 
trip taken probably for pleasure, and has during 
his travels visited some previously little-known 
place or region, and made some remarks concerning 
the undeveloped condition of the country likely to 
prove of interest to traders or settlers, this is not 
an infrequent way in which attention is directed 
to his book. 

Another stimulus is that of colonisation and the 
expansion of our sphere of influence in some 
partly explored continent, such as Africa. The 
land hunger which now exists for that country 
has caused books upon the northern, eastern, 
southern, western, ahd even the central districts 
to be sought after, The demand for these books 
has of late been so brisk that extensive catalogues 
have been prepared by some booksellers, giving 
minute information of all works helpful or neces- 
sary to those visiting the Dark Continent; and 
these are eagerly bought whether they are good 
or bad. Many booksellers could give ample 
illustration of this fact, and they have often 
been thankful that an incident of this nature 
has occurred to help them to dispose of stock 
which had already been far too long upon their 
shelves. 

Authors who write either for a livelihood or 
from a love of literature are themselves answer- 
able at times for the want of life from which 
their books occasionally suffer. This arises from 
a lack of trade knowledge and of the channels 
through which books are sold. It often hap- 
pens that an author who has adopted literature 
as a profession finds that his first serious effort 
has proved a brilliant success. This success may, 


however, not have been attained solely through 
the ability of the author, but be largely due to 
the tact and judgment of the publisher. For 
it is through the publisher’s influence that the 
book has been well boomed; he has also looked 
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well after its advertising, and has used his trade 
machinery to place it effectively upon the market. 
But how often the author loses sight of all this 
work done on his behalf! Again, by his suc- 
cess the author becomes unduly elated, and 
for his next book demands perhaps an excessive 
royalty, which his publisher is unable to give. 
He therefore goes to another, with the result 
that the first publisher ceases to interest himself 
in the original production, and by degrees it 
drops out of advertisements and gradually dies, 
unless, indeed, the author scores another brilliant 
success. 

Many authors are known by one particular 
book, upon which their popularity is founded. It 
occasionally happens, however, that an author's 
permanent reputation may rest upon his second, 
third, or even a later work. In this case it 
is only fair to state that a demand would be 
created for his previous books, even though 
they were issued by different publishers. My 
remarks, therefore, principally refer to an author 
who has made a reputation by his first book 
only. 

In furtherance of this argument, there has grown 
up during recent years a factor which has not only 
a considerable influence in the direction above 
indicated, but also upon the earnings of some of 
our leading authors. I mean the literary agent. 
His interference between author and publisher is 
not, however, without its drawbacks ; for, when an 
author is issuing his works through a publisher 
who is just and honourable in his dealings, it 
would be wiser to leave the financial arrange- 
ments in his hands, for the commission which has 
to be paid to the agent must naturally come out 
of the author’s pocket. Neither can it be perma- 
nently beneficial to an author’s reputation, or to 
the literature of his country, for him to allow 
his work to be practically put up to auction 
and bought by the highest bidder, irrespective of 
the reputation and influence which belong to a 
great publishing house. This fact is clearly de- 
monstrated by some living authors, whose early 
works gained an almost spontaneous recognition, 
and who have since, through the inducements 
offered by the literary agent, greatly overwritten 
themselves. Owing to the constant demand for 
some book from their pen, the literary quality of 
their writings has deteriorated; and thus, by 
attempting too much, they have shattered, prob- 
ably for ever, the reputation acquired in the 
early part of their career. 

If an author be dealing with a publisher who 
is interested in the works he produces and in 
his authors, it is better in the long-run for him 
to stand by the publisher through whom his first 
book was issued. A volunie has been written 
on Books Fatal to Authors, and might also be 
written on authors who have been fatal to the 
sale of their own books. Not infrequently, by 
his anxiety for immediate recognition, without 


scaling the heights which lead to permanent suc- 
cess, a writer falls a victim to that race for riches 
and popularity which is, and has been, the down- 
fall of so many. 

Another factor which operates upon the life 
of books is the number of well-regulated and 
brilliantly edited daily and weekly journals, to 
which must be added the immense array of our 
monthly periodical literature. Many of these con- 
tain short and pithy articles, combined with news 
which suits the general reader, and is considered 
sufficient by those who think reading a necessity 
rather than a pleasure. It should, however, be re- 
membered by authors that contributions to current 
literature are not always contributions to per- 
manent literature, and a vigorous or long life 
cannot be expected for these productions, 

The reasons for the life of a book are some- 
times difficult to understand, and it is quite 
impossible to point out with certainty the exact 
reasons which stimulate or give renewed life, The 
following example will illustrate the career, and 
serve as an example, of many books which at one 
time had almost dropped out of circulation, but 
by some fortunate occurrence, or by their own 
intrinsic value, have eventually attained a per- 
manent success. The work I have in my mind is 
Edward FitzGerald’s translation of the Rubdiydt of 
Omar Khayydém. The incidents in the growth of 
the popularity of this book I have heard told by 
Mr Quaritch more than once at his trade sale 
dinners. The translation of this poem had been 
published some few years, and FitzGerald had a 
number of copies still remaining unsold. Wishing 
to get rid of them, he asked Mr Quaritch to take 
the entire remainder off his hands; and this was 
done, more to please FitzGerald than with any ex- 
pectation of effecting a sale. After a considerable 
time, finding there was still no demand for the 
work, he placed some copies outside his shop, 
and marked them one shilling each. This, how- 
ever, proving unsuccessful, he then marked them 
down to sixpence each; and as they did not 
move at that price, they were offered at fourpence, 
and finally placed in a box of all sorts at one 
penny each. At the latter price they found a 
ready sale, and with the disposal of the last 
copies FitzGerald’s masterpiece appears to have 
had its start. Mr Quaritch says that from this 
period there commenced a steady demand for that 
book, and these original copies are now worth 
almost their weight in gold, one having recently 
been sold for the sum of twenty guineas, Fitz- 
Gerald and his translations have now acquired a 
world-wide popularity, with the result that a cult 
has been formed which yearly sings the praises 
of the great Persian poet, and with feast and be- 
coming ceremony discourses in graceful eloquence 
to the memory of his first English translator. 
Who can possibly say how it was that this master- 
piece remained so long without recognition, or 
what eventually caused that interest to be 
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awakened which has now placed the book amongst 
our most treasured classics ? 

It is well known that much of the juvenile 
literature of sixty years ago may, from many 
points of view, be considered dead, only a small 
part being now reprinted, or even known to the 
present generation. Yet many of the books by 
such well-known authors as Mrs Sherwood, Mrs 
Opie, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs Hoffland, and others 
are occasionally inquired for. This shows that 
they still linger in the memory of some of their 
former readers, and their renewed life arises prob- 
ably from the wish of some who are well stricken 
in years to give to their grandchildren books 
which were a charm to their own early days. By 
these means the vitality of a book is occasionally 
handed down to the third, fourth, and even later 
generations. 

Mention should be made of a few technical books 
which in most instances may be considered really 
dead. This is brought about through no fault in 
their character or production, but by the steady 
advance of ulterior influences. I refer particularly 
to educational literature and to the altered con- 
ditions in the system of teaching, as well as the 
changes made by the Council of Education through 
their annual code. These alterations often render 
many thousands of books worthless, and fit only 
for waste-paper. 

New Acts of parliament, or amendments to 
those in operation, frequently render the various 
treatises on or expositions of particular Acts 
quite worthless. This argument also applies to 
works on photography and other sciences in which 
new discoveries and advances are continually being 
made. 

Sometimes books are conveyed to fresh classes 
of readers, and new life given to them, through a 
channel which is known as the ‘ remainder market.’ 
As is said in the trade, they are ‘slaughtered ;’ 
but that does not necessarily mean that they are 
killed, I must explain to the uninitiated that 
the remainder of a book is the balance of copies 
left after the ordinary sales have practically ceased. 
These are offered at a very low price, or sold by 
auction to the highest bidder. By this means 
the books get into a cheaper market, a new 
medium is opened for their sale, and occasionally 
a fresh lease of life is given to them. 

To illustrate this point more fully : through 
their cheapness these books are sometimes bought 
for distribution to free libraries, for presentation 
to school libraries, or to be sent out to our colo- 
nies, Here again, through their cheapness, they 
are sold to a fresh public, a new market is tapped, 
the copies to be disposed of in this manner are 
soon sold, and in some cases a second edition of 
a book has thus been required, with the result 
that a steady sale for many years has followed. 
Sometimes a portion of a large edition is in the 
above manner disposed of on purpose to make 
the book known in fresh channels, This acts 


as an advertisement, and occasionally leads to the 
balance of an edition being sold at the original 
published price. 

Those who follow the lists of ‘Books Wanted’ 
in the trade journals may frequently notice that 
in these advertisements there are required books 
which have been sold off, and are considered dead 
and forgotten. For some reason, however, the 
interest in them has revived, or they are required 
either on account of the subject-matter, or from 
the fact of the author having subsequently become 
famous; or, again, many are sought after by 
collectors of first editions. 

It will be obvious from these facts that books 
that are termed failures are not necessarily want- 
ing in merit; their want of life may arise from 
the fact of their author being unknown, or in 
some from want of appreciation by the book- 
buying public. 

Sometimes a publisher, for the sake of his own 
reputation, prefers sending what he considers his 
dead stock to the paper-mills to be reduced to 
pulp, and so made again into paper. This is a 
practice to be commended, as it will often cause 
a book with an after-recognised value to become 
scarce and in great demand. 

The books that appear most frequently in the 
remainder market are works of biography and 
poetry and those upon religious subjects, To this 
list must be added works by unknown authors ; 
but, as I have previously pointed out, authors 
of little note at first may afterwards become 
famous, and this invariably creates a demand for 
or enhances the value of their early writings. 

There is in literary circles a growing attention 
directed to the question how young apd unknown 
authors can obtain a publisher and the support of 
the public, and so prevent their first productions 
from being still-born. Much has been done in this 
direction by the Authors’ Society ; and although 
publishers have the MSS. which are sub- 
mitted to them carefully read, yet, as in the past 
so in the present, occasionally mistakes are made 
by refusing MSS. which are afterwards accepted by 
other publishers and prove a great success. A long 
catalogue might be made of mistakes in this direc- 
tion, from Robinson Crusoe to Jane Eyre, from 
Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus—a book which, besides the 
difficulty found in obtaining a publisher for it, 
almost ruined Fraser's Magazine, in whose pages it 
first appeared—down to Drummond’s Natural Law, 
and others. Some of these were refused by more 
than one publisher. With the mass of MSS, in 
existence, these mistakes in judgment are inevit- 
able, particularly in the case of unknown authors. 
Under these circumstances, it is open to sug- 
gestion whether some partial return to the old 
system of patronage is not desirable. 

Publishers frequently display great courage and 
commendable enterprise in projecting such schemes 
as the Dictionary of National Biography and many 
series of works on science and biography. In all 
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these large sums are invested. Many of them, by 
the lapse of time and the advance and develop- 
ment in the subjects upon which they treat, would 
become obsolete but for the fresh life which is 
continually being infused into them in the form 
of new editions, 

The present ex libris craze, or that known as 
grangerising, is accountable for the destruction of 
many books; as, in the enthusiasm of collectors, 
the book-plates and illustrations are preserved, 
but the books themselves are wasted. 

Another reason put forth for the death of books 
is the quality of the paper now used in their 
production. This, we are told, is of such a 
perishable nature that at no distant period it will 
decay and crumble to powder. 

The question naturally arises, If so few books 
by unknown authors are published, what becomes 
of all the MSS. which are returned from the 
publishers with thanks, and which never reach 
the printing-office ? Their number must be legion, 
and even to publishers the solution of the prob- 
lem remains a mystery, A short time ago Mr 
Andrew Lang, speaking upon this subject at the 
Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, is reported to 
have said ; ‘Out of every hundred who write novels 
only one was fortunate enough to get his work 
printed ; and as about nine hundred secured a 
publisher, the novelists of Great Britain he cal- 
culated to number about one hundred thousand.’ 

It is not intended to bring within the scope 
of this article any detailed account of the rare 
‘first editions’ of many of our classics, which 
occasionally fetch at auctions such fabulous sums, 
and which, from a financial point of view, are 
very much alive. A separate paper might well 
be written upon this subject; still, one or two 
illustrations would not be out of place as show- 
ing what a high value collectors place upon 
these masterpieces, which in their early existence 
were considered of little worth. Gray’s Elegy 
(first edition, 1751), published to sell at sixpence, 
realised at auction, in 1892, fifty-nine pounds. 
At the same sale Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 
(first edition, 1807) reached sixteen pounds ten 
shillings; while in Boston, Mass., Poe’s Tamer- 
lane (first edition, forty pages) realised three 
hundred and seventy pounds, 


Take a modern instance—the case of Richard 
Jefferies, who barely earned a livelihood by his 
writings during his lifetime, yet after his death 
collectors paid excessive sums for first editions 
of his books. One of his pamphlets—Swezide— 
being very scarce, three or four pounds is fre- 
quently given for a copy, though it was origin- 
ally published at only threepence. It will be 
remembered that Keats died a poor man, but 
recently two of his MSS. were sold by auction 
—Endymion fetching under the hammer six 
hundred and ninety-five pounds, while Lamia 
realised at the same time three hundred and five 
pounds, 

OF all scarce books which have once been popu- 
lar, early juveniles, school-books, and old cookery- 
books are probably the most difficult to obtain. 
This arises from the destructive character of the 
owners of this class of literature. 

To return to the question of the ‘Life and 
death of books,’ Milton wrote in his Areopagitica 
that ‘it was better to kill a man than a good 
book.’ I would venture the opinion that it were 
far easier to kill a man than to kill a good 
book. Reviewers have frequently made the at- 
tempt, and in some few cases have partially 
succeeded, but in many others they have miser- 
ably failed. It is recorded that upon the pub- 
lication of William Cowper’s Poems there was 
scarcely a review which did not load them with 
the most scurrilous abuse, and condemn them as 
fit only for the butter-shop; but they still rank 
among our national poetry. The power of the 
reviewer to-day is gradually becoming less, for 
the reading public are now more in a_ position 
to decide for themselves upon the merits of a 
book. 

I am confirmed, however, in the opinion that 
it is quite impossible with absolute certainty to 
say that a book is really dead. If it is a good 
hook, its life may be for a time in a state of 
suspense, yet it is quite within the bounds of 
possibility that some of the causes above men- 
tioned may bring it into demand, and eventu- 
ally lead to its success—a success which, though 
attained late in its existence, may in its eventual 
career be one of which both author and publisher 
will be justly proud. 


SALMON-FISHING ON THE NAVER, 
SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 


F you suffer from insomnia, and 
you are rich, rent a portion of a 
salmon-river ; if you are poor, go 
to Innerleithen and fish for ten 
hours a day on the free water 
on the Tweed, and your insom- 

nia will ‘fold its tents like the Arabs, and as 


silently steal away.’ 


The Naver is not a difficult river to fish, You 
have no left-hand casting, as you have on the 
Shin; and it has an advantage over the Helms- 
dale: you can follow the most peaceful of all 
recreations without being disturbed by the passing 
of the trains from Inverness and Thurso; you 
have solitude—something of the getting into a 
lone land, the silence and peacefulness of a long 
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and beautiful Highland glen. I remember once 
when I was fishing above Dalvina Lodge two 
stags came to drink. There are not many salmon- 
rivers left in Scotland upon which such an in- 
cident could occur. The Naver is eighteen miles 
long, rising in the shadow of Ben Klibrech, and 
flowing almost due north to the little village of 
Bettyhill, where it enters the sea. Bettyhill is 
famous in the story of Celtic depopulation ; it is 
one of the villages formed by the crofters when 
they were driven from their homes to make room 
for the big sheep-farms. They don’t care to speak 
about their troubles; but there is no doubt they 
believe that one day they will be back in the 
strath again. As you walk towards Altnaharra 
you see the ruins of their cottages and the stones 
that mark the outlines of their gardens. 

The fishing season opens on the 10th of January, 
when I have sometimes gone north accompanied 
only by a collie dog. But what a companion a 
collie dog can be! How he grows in your affec- 
tions, faithful to you as Rab was to James and 
Ailie in Dr John Brown’s immortal story ! 

It is curious to find yourself alone in a High- 
land lodge in winter. You are familiar enough 
with the scene in August, when you can look 
away across the moor, purple with the bloom of 
heather, rendered cheerful by the song of birds, 
perhaps the pleasant music—for you as an angler— 
of the burns rolling in spate. But it is different 
in midwinter, Many days are what Walter 
Pater calls a ‘harmonious gray ;’? you may have 
frost and blinding snow; when you go out in 
the morning you find that the branches on the 
birch-trees sparkle with a fringe of silver. The 
little lochs, that in summer will yield you a trout 
at every cast, are frozen over. 

Syre, in Strathnaver, is a characteristic High- 
land lodge, and one of the most out-of-the-way in 
the Highlands. You only get letters delivered to 
you twice a week, and a telegram costs twelve 
shillings for porterage. It is forty miles to the 
shop in Thurso where your food comes from, and 
sixteen miles to the nearest railway station, over 
Kinbrace, one of the bleakest moors in Scotland. 
If you ask the parish minister to dinner he will 
have a drive of twenty-six miles. But the truth 
is, you are in no great need of company; you 
come home tired after a long day on the river. 
Casting twenty odd yards of line with a salmon- 
rod is no easy task. It is harder work than 
cricket, harder than football or hunting. The 
way the fly comes round to your side of the 
river, and requires to be cast again, takes it 
out of you as a long climb in the Alps, say 
from the Riffelberg to the summit of the Breit- 
horn. Breakfast at eight—ham and eggs and 
salinon-steaks—and then your gillie comes to tell 
you the state of the river, and to help you to 
select the flies with which you are to do battle 
for the day. 

What a fascination salmon-fishing has for those 


who have experienced it with any reasonable 
amount of success! There is the river with its 
familiar casts ; season after season you go to them 
looking for the unexpected. Perhaps you have 
never killed a thirty-pounder; to-day he may be 
waiting for you in some silent pool or breaking 
stream. I remember, on the Tweed, talking to 
Mr John Bright about salmon-fishing. He said it 
was a fine sport if you caught fish; but then 
there is that ‘if’! 

The best chance on the Naver in the early 
spring is Syre Pool. It is deep, and a fish in his 
long struggle up the stream is likely to rest for 
a time. You come to it about midday. It is 
not an easy cast; but you must get your fly as 
well across as you can. As the fly is nearing 
your side of the river something seems to touch 
your line; you take a step or two back, and cast 
again. This time the fish makes sure of it; there 
comes the welcome pull under water, the rod bends 
with a tremor, and away goes the line from the 
reel. How the hooking a salmon transforms for 
you the whole scene! There is a different light now 
on Ben Klibrech. ‘The splendour falls on castle 
walls and snowy summits old in story” Away he 
goes down the river, as if bent on regaining the 
sea from whence he came. Again and again he 
will move slowly back to where you hooked him, 
and tug at your line, and this is not a pleasant 
sensation—it is even worse than when he leaps 
in the air; but the steady pressure of arm and 
rod begins to tell, and he is tired. He takes 
one more run to the rocks at the foot of the pool, 
and for a moment there is a feeling of uncertainty, 
‘doubt, hesitation, and pain ;’ your line slackens, 
and the fly soars over your head. There is the 
sad reality that your fish is gone. It takes all 
your philosophy to comfort you. I am not sure 
that many things in life vex one more than the 
loss of a fresh-run salmon. To walk from the 
Pavilion at Lord’s in a big match and be bowled 
first ball is bad enough, but it’s not half so bad 
as losing a salmon. But killing a salmon may 
not at all times be unattended with regret. How 
often they make a gallant fight! I remember 
once hooking a fish on the Naver on the beat 
next the sea, just below the shepherd’s cottage. 
He rose to me in the pool, and almost immedi- 
ately undertook the ascent of the stream that 
stretches above it. It is a long stream, and was, 
I knew, too much for him; but I let him go, 
giving just the amount of pressure that would 
tire him before he could reach his goal. There 
was something pathetic in that hard struggle up 
the river against the weight of rod and line, and 
the collapse that had to come at the finish, when 
lve came back straight as an arrow into the gillie’s 
net. 

The greatest number of fish we ever killed in 
the spring was one hundred and fifty-three, 
fishing two and sometimes three rods; but the 
water was in perfect order from the middle of 
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March to the end of April. The largest fish 
I ever killed weighed twenty-four and a half 
pounds. I remember Mr Vernon, who used to 
play cricket for Middlesex, killing one that 
weighed thirty pounds, 

If you had your choice of only one beat on 
the river you would choose number three; it is 
a perfect piece of water in its succession of stream 
and pool. But late in the season the three miles 
immediately below the loch are best. A character- 
istic of the Naver is, the fish do not remain in 
the pools; they are merely birds of passage on 
their way to the loch, and you do not have to 
cast over the same fish day after day. As to 
wading, there is not much to be done on the 
river, except on beat four, when you have to 
wade almost every pool. Parson’s Pool takes 
half-an-hour to fish, all the time nearly up to 
your arms in water. When the wind is from the 
north, blowing from the Faroe Islands and Ice- 
land, it is, to say the least of it, bracing, Fishing 
it one day when I had to come ashore three or 
four times to have the ice broken from the rings 
of my rod, I was grateful when my task was 
finished ; but I got little sympathy from my 
Sancho Panza. He remarked that ‘it would be 
best to give it another fly.’ 

You need never lose hope on the Naver. I 
remember going down to the foot of the river. 
It was bitterly cold, frost and snow; in fact, 
just about hopeless. I met the river-watcher, and 
he shook his head, saying it was ‘no sort of 
weather for fishing.’ We were at a pool called 
Breeding-Box. I got out on to a rock where I 
believe no one has ever ventured before. I let my 
fly sink deep below the wall of rock, working 
the fly slowly, in the Tweed fashion. I killed 
two fish weighing twelve pounds each. As Charles 
Carse of Sprouston used to say, ‘Let the fly 
hang over their noses.’ 

But there is another angler on the river besides 
you. Now and again he may see you, and I 
have no doubt he does; but he takes good care 
that you never see him. There are a few otters 
on the Naver, but not many. I once saw the 
footprints of one; he had made his way to a 
small island near Dalmalard. The keeper set a 
trap for him, and the next day as I was wend- 
ing my way homewards in the gloaming I found 
hin—I must say with regret—in the trap. 
When I came in sight he never moved, but simply 
lay and watched me, doubtless. wondering what 
it all meant. Was he to have no more pleasant 
times on the river, no more passing to the lochs 
in the dripping heather, or stealing into some 
hiding-place known only to himself, as daybreak 
came sweeping up from Ben Morven? As our 
knowledge of animal life increases, our sym- 
pathies with them deepen; they have capacity 
for pleasure and for pain like ourselves, and 
instincts and intelligence often superior to our 
own. 


Fishing on the Naver many years ago, I met 
Mr Sydney Buxton, and have read with pleasure 
his article on ‘Fly-fishing’ in the Nineteenth 
Century for January. I cannot, however, quite 
agree with him when he says that ‘salmon flies 
do not resemble any known article of diet.’ 
When as boys we used to fish for trout in the 
Tweed, we continually hooked parr or young 
salmon. These little fish feed freely on the river 
flies ; they pass down to the sea, returning after 
a time as salmon; the parr of a few ounces has 
grown into a fish of many pounds in weight, and 
I hardly think it need cause him much surprise 
to find that the tiny neutral-coloured fly upon 
which he used to feed has developed, say, into a 
‘Jock Scott’ or a ‘Silver Gray,’ like Joseph 
putting on a coat of many colours. After all, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s contention that fish are 
colour-blind may be correct; in which case there 
would be nothing to distinguish the salmon from 
the trout fly save the increase in size. I have 
seen a salmon rise to a natural fly on the Naver; 
and there is no doubt they feed freely in fresh- 
water. In fishing the Corrib River at Galway, I 
have often in the early morning fed them with 
prawns; they lie under the bridge in shoals, 
and if you throw a prawn into the water one of 
them will- rise and take it. 

Fishing in the lochs in the Lewis, when the 
wind would die away we used to wade out on 
the long sandy ridges to the deep water, and 
wait for a salmon to rise to the natural fly. 
Using only a trout-rod, and casting over him 
with a small loch-fly, we killed many fish; you 
only require a little patience and plenty of line 
on your reel. How the first run of a ten-pound 
salmon on a nine-foot trout-rod would have de- 
lighted Izaak Walton ! 

For many years on the Naver the kelts have 
been carefully marked before being returned to 
the water; being hooked and landed seems to 
give them little pain. You frequently land fish 
that have been only a few days before marked by 
yourself or your friends. 

And writing about a collie dog as a companion: 
at one time I went out on the river with one 
called Yarrow. If a fish rose down the stream 
below where I was casting, he would walk 
quietly down among the heather to the spot to 
watch until I came. There used to be a little 
food taken out for his midday meal; when he 
was eating it, at the slightest sound from the 
reel the food was forgotten and he was off to see 
the sport. He had one trouble; he could never 
understand why we kept some fish and put others 
back into the water. 

Sunday is a great day when you are alone in 
a Highland lodge. You have been fishing all 


week almost from dawn to sunset, and the strain 
has told on you, and you are grateful for rest. 
There is no church to go to, so you may light 
your pipe and settle down in front of the peat- 
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fire to read. You gather your books round you 
as you would gather your old friends—Ruskin, 
Tennyson, Browning, Oliver Goldsmith. Outside 
there is the lonely strath and the peaceful river, 
perhaps the shepherd passing from old Syre with 
gome sheep, and above on the Altnaharra road, 
within sight of Ben Loyal, a stag and some hinds 
making a line of beauty on the hillside; and 
you take up a volume of Ruskin, and read what 


SOME OLD INDUSTRIES: 


he has to say about railways: ‘You have put a 
railroad-bridge over the fall of Schaffhausen. You 
have tunnelled the cliffs of Lucerne by Tell’s 
chapel ; you have destroyed the Clarens shore of 
the Lake of Geneva; there is not a quiet valley 
in England you have not filled with bellowing 
fire.’ 

May it be long before bonnie Strathnaver is 
filled with bellowing fire ! 


PIN AND CLOCK 


MAKING. 


A\HERE are many instances on record 


of certain industries having left 
localities with which they have 
been identified. In other cases, 


fewer in number, when one trade 
has been lost another has taken its 
place. Coventry is a notable example of this, 
the manufacture of cycles having there superseded 
the ribbon trade. There is a third class, the 
occupants of which are rarer still, in which an 
industry, having temporarily disappeared, has been 
successfully revived. The ancient city of Gloucester, 
somewhat singularly, furnishes an illustration of 
all three conditions being found in one place. 
In the first place, its celebrated bell-foundries, for 
instance, have disappeared, never to return prob- 
ably ; secondly, its engineering works and railway- 
carriage and wagon works, to say nothing of 
smaller manufactures, added to its large corn and 
timber imports, have of comparatively recent years 
sprung into profitable being; and, thirdly, the 
manufacture of pins, once one of the staple 
industries of the city, has, after an interval of 
forty years, been recommenced. 

Although pins were made in this country so far 
back as the reign of Henry IV., it was not until 
1626 that one Tylsly introduced their manufacture 
to Gloucester. In 1837, when the Queen came to 
the throne, pin-making was the most important 
industry in the city. There were three factories, 
employing some fifteen hundred or two thousand 
hands. The wire was drawn, cut, and pointed in 
the factories, in which horse-power was utilised ; 
and the heading or knobbing was done in the homes 
of the workers. The introduction of solid heads, 
which required more elaborate machinery, and 
necessitated the work being done entirely in the 
factory, probably caused the decline of the trade. At 
any rate, the last of the three factories was removed 
to Birmingham about 1855. It is an interesting 
fact that in 1830 the Queen, then the Princess 
Victoria, on the occasion of a visit to Gloucester 
with her mother, the Duchess of Kent, inspected 
one of the factories, and carried away specimens of 
the pins made there. Where are those pins now ? 
If they shared the fate of their kind they have 
probably been irretrievably lost ! 


From 1855 until some five or six years ago no 
pins were made in Gloucester; but a firm then 
commenced the manufacture of these indispensable 
adjuncts of daily life in an unpretentious way. 
So rapidly did the business grow, however, that a 
large factory had to be built last year, Here a 
considerable number of ‘hands are engaged, night 
and day, and seven tons of hairpins alone are being 
turned out every week. There is practically no 
limit to the scope for a business of this sort ; since 
millions of pins are made and lost every year, 
the demand is large and constant. 

Dean Tucker, of Gloucester, had very exalted 
notions of the pin-making craft. He said that a pin- 
maker was a more useful and valuable member of 
society than Raphael. This assertion drew down upon 
his head a rebuke from no less a personage than 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the great painter, who con- 
demned the very reverend gentleman’s observation 
as that of a narrow mind—of a mind that was con- 
fined to the mere object of commerce, that saw with 
a microscopic eye but a part of the great machine 
of life, and thought the small part to be the whole ; 
whereas commerce was the means, not the end, 
of happiness or pleasure, the end being a rational 
enjoyment by means of the arts and sciences. It 
was, therefore, foolish to set the means higher than 
the end, and equivalent to saying that the brick- 
maker was superior to the architect. Whether the 
dean retorted this deponent knoweth not. There 
is this to be said for his view, however: the pin 
is much more universal in its uses and applications 
and much more widely appreciated than a Raphael 
or any other ‘old master. It can stir the most 
evil passions that slumber in the breast of man, 
and when put to legitimate uses (if it is to be 
found when wanted) can invoke the sweetest 
blessings of peace that mortals can desire to enjoy. 
Its potentialities are enormous ; its power to move 
men most marvellous, We can live and die without 
ever hearing of Raphael; but we need the pin 
from the cradle to the grave. Even Sir Joshua 
Reynolds admitted that Raphael was an acquired 
taste ; Michael Angelo was always the highest in- 
carnation of art to him, and it was only after long 
study that Raphael’s great qualities conquered his 
early disappointment. 
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Although cloth-mills still flourish in the Stroud 

valley, and Cotswold sheep are still, of course, in 
the front rank, the wool trade is not so extensively 
carried on in Gloucestershire as was once the case. 
It is said that many of the churches which abound 
in the county are monuments to the munificence 
of wealthy wool-merchants of the Middle Ages. 
Camden says that the wool of the Cotswold was 
held in much esteem on the Continent ; Drayton 
in his Polyolbion praises the abundance and white- 
ness of the Cotswold fleeces ; and Rudder, the his- 
torian, remarks that it was Cotswold sheep which 
Edward IV. presented to the Spanish monarch, 
and that there is a tradition that the animals to 
which Spain was indebted for her wool trade were 
procured from the Gloucestershire hills. 
_ The manufacture of clocks is another industry 
of which Gloucester was once and is no longer an 
important centre. Washbourn, Peyton, Thackwell, 
Miles, Higgins, and Weight were all Gloucester 
clockmakers, whose names may still be seen upon 
‘grandfather’ clocks. Henry Weight made up- 
wards of a hundred church and public clocks, 
which are scattered over ten different counties. He 
made the clock presented to English Bicknor by 
the Queen in 1842. His foreman, William Green- 
ing, and one of his apprentices, Henry Bloxsome— 
the latter’s brother drove the coach from Gloucester 
to London for nearly fifty years—were both sub- 
sequently engaged by E. G. Dent, and were with 
him when the Westminster clock at the Victoria 
Tower was made; and Greening, while with 
Messrs E. Smith & Sons of Clerkenwell, con- 
structed the large clock by order of the Govern- 
ment for Bombay. It is related of Henry Weight 
that he put the chimes on the clock at St Nicholas 
Church, Gloucester, in forty minutes from the 
time in which the -tune ‘Minerva’ was written 
for the purpose by the assistant-organist of 
Gloucester Cathedral. 

A son of Mr Weight carried on business in 
Gloucester, where he was one of the city coun- 
cillors, until his death some six months ago, when 
he was succeeded in turn by his son. He was 
full of information on the subject of old clocks 
and clock-faces. The Finemores, of Birmingham, 
who made a speciality of painted clock-dials, 
were a Gloucestershire family. Some of these 
dials are works of art, and of late years have 
fetched as much as £15 each. The elaborate- 
ness of the painting depended upon the quality 
and price of the dial. The commonest was the 
familiar one of bluish white, with flowers in the 
corner and a bird over the centre. Then there 
was the eight-day dial bearing an eagle and the 
motto ‘Tempus fugit, or Mercury on a hemi- 
sphere. The next best quality dial had the seasons 
of the year in the four corners—spring represented 
by a shepherd or shepherdess; summer by hay- 
field scenes ; autumn by sheep-shearing, harvesting, 
or sportsmen ; and winter by a stick-laden labourer 
returning through a snowstorm to a cottage in the 


distance. The arched dials of this quality had 
David playing before Saul, a pastoral: scene, or 
Britannia with shield and trident, accompanied by 
a lion, the eyes of which in some cases moved, 
Finemore’s chef d’euvre depicted ‘The Fall of Man, 
Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden, Adam 
plucking an apple, while various birds and animals 
looked on from the surrounding foliage. This kind 
of dial has been made scarce in this cuuntry by 
the purchases of Americans. Other dials had ships 
passing to and fro, and moons which moved so as 
to give the rising and setting of that planet. The 
most remarkable dial that ever came under Mr 
Weighit’s notice was that of a relative named Lea— 
a miller and millwright between Malmesbury and 
Somerford. This represented a water-mill in full 
work, revolving glass tubes simulating the flow of 
water. At the mill-pond was a horse which went 
through the motions of drinking and moved its 
tail. Near at hand a man turned a grindstone at 
which another man ground an axe, and by the 
side two sawyers plied their calling. Adjacent 
was the village church, with a small clock which 
kept time with the large one; and in the back- 
ground was a windmill with revolving arms, The 
clock also played twelve tunes. On another clock- 
dial were twelve blacksmiths who struck the hours 
upon an anvil. The introduction of cheap Ameri- 
can clocks in 1849 knocked the ‘grandfather’ clock 
‘out of time,’ and clocks are now mostly made in 
factories by men who are put on to section work, 
and could probably not turn out the entire article. 

As already indicated, Americans are addicted to 
buying up the old ‘grandfather’ clocks. The pos- 
session of one does not prove that your fathers 
came over in the Mayflower, but it gives an air 
of respectable antiquity that does not suggest a 
passage in the steerage of a modern liner. One of 
Peyton’s clocks, which belonged to Robert Raikes, 
still stands in the office of the Gloucester Journal, 
of which paper the Sunday-school pioneer was 
the proprietor. An American gentleman recently 
offered a fancy price for it; but though ‘going, 
going’—and keeping very good time—the relic is 
not yet ‘gone,’ nor is it likely to change its present 
quarters, 


LET THESE THINGS BE. 
RONDEAU. 


Let these things be, O Time! whate’er befall : 
The memory of corn-fields by the sea, 

The tender evening light shed over all— 

Pale gold and gray—a sombre symphony, 

And the weird music of the curlew’s call. 


Such sights and sounds as hold the soul in thrall— 

That other scene of Spring-time’s mystery, 

The budding mays, fields prankt with lilies tall, 
Let these things be ! 


So, through Life’s darkened chambers I may see 
These old sweet pictures dimly on the wall, 
I shall not find the long, still evening pall. 
Let these things be! 
Constance FarMaR. 
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